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She Bouquet. 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 


AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 


—< 


Amongst the advantages of such a work as the 





: Kaleidoscope, (from the columns of which, politics, 


news, and parliamentary debates are excluded,) is 
the facility it affords the editor to appropriate arti- 
cles of length, which is incompatible with the dis- 
posable space of a crowded and ephemeral news- 
paper. Through the medium of our journal we first 
put the British public in possession of the amusing 
Sketch Book of Washington Irving. We have also 
given original translations of several French works, 
immediately after their first appearance in their 
native tongue; and also reprints of several scarce 
and valuable works. 

We are now about to introduce into the Kaleidoscope 
an entire novel, which appeared originally in America, 
we believe, and which can only be partially known 
in this country. ‘We have been induced to re- 
print this work, not so much on account of its 
literary merit, as because the moral inculcated by 
the fair writer is excellent and unexceptionable.— 
Seduction, as the source of domestic misery and 
public vice, ranks prominently in the black catalogue 
of human depravity; and the story of Charlotte 
Temple will be the more impressive, as the melan- 
choly incidents are founded in fact. It is not our 
intention to criticise the literary merits of the work ; 
but we must observe, that the writer, in depicting 
the character of the intriguing French teacher, 
Mademoiselle La Rue, has rather bordered upon 


‘the extravagant, especially in the scene wherein 


Charlotte Temple, in the extremity of want and 
wretchedness, makes her appeal to La Rue, (then 
Mrs. Crayton.) The unfeeling conduct of the latter, 
under such circumstances, is, in our opinion, quite 
out of nature; and, at all events, is is gratuitously 
introduced, as the unprincipled wretch is sufficiently 
odious, without the aggravation of this almost im- 
possible crime, —Edit. Kal. 





CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 
BY MRS. ROWSON, 
Author of Vietoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de Chambre, §¢. 
RI 
CHAPTER I. 
. A Boarding School. 

“* She is the sweetest girl in the world,” said Montra- 
Ville, as he entered the inn. Belcour smiled. * Did‘ you 
Rot notice her ?” continued he; ** she had on a blue bon- 
mt, and with a pair of lovely eyes of the same colour, has 
(ntrived to make me feel devilish odd about the heart.” 


*¢ Poh !” said Belcour, ** a musket-ball from our friends, 
the Americans, may, in less than two months, make you 
feel worse.” 

‘‘ I never think of the future,” replied Montraville ; 
‘6 but am determined to make the most of the present, 
and would willingly compound with any kind Familiar, 
who would inform me who the girl is, and how I might 
be likely to obtain an interview.” 

But no kind Familiar appearing, and the chaise which 
they had ordered driving up to the door, Montraville and 
his companion were obliged to take leave of Chichester 
and its fair inhabitant, and proceed on their journey. 


Montraville and Belcour were Lieutenants in the army ; 
they had been taking leave of their friends, previous to 
their departure for America, and were returning to Ports- 
mouth, where the troops waited for embarkation; they 
stopped at Chichester to dine, and knowing that they-had 
sufficient time to reach the place of their destination before 
dark, they walked out to survey the town, and, it being 
Sunday, to take a view of the ladies as they returned from 
their evening devotions. 

They had gratified their curiosity, and were returning 
to the inn without honouring any of the belles with par- 
ticular notice, when Madame Du Pont, at the head of her 
school, descended from the church, uch an assemblage 
of youth and innocence naturally attracted the young sol- 
diers; they stopped, and as the little cavalcade passed, 
almost involuntarily pulled off their hats. A tall, elegant 
girl looked at Montraville, and blushed. He instantly 
recollected the features of Charlotte Temple, whom he 
had once seen and danced with at a ball in Portsmouth. 
At that time he thought on her only as a very lovely child, 
she being then but thirteen; but the improvement two 
years had made in her person, and the blush of recollec- 
tion which suffused her cheeks as she passed, awakened in 
his bosom new and pleasing ideas. Vanity led him to 
think, that pleasure at again beholding him, might have 
occasioned the emotions he had witnessed; and the same 
vanity led him to wish to see her again, and prompted him 
involuntarily to make the exclamation at the beginning of 
this chapter. 

Charlotte had made too great an impression on Montra- 
ville’s mind to be easily eradicated: having therefore spent 
three whole days in thinking on her, and endeavouring to 
form some plan for seeing her, he set off for Chichester, 
trusting to chance, either to favour or frustrate his design. 
Arriving at the verge of the town, he dismounted, and 
sending the servants forward with the horses, proceeded 
towards the place, where, in the midst of an extensive 
pleasure ground, stood the mansion which contained the 
Idvely Charlotte Temple. Montraville leaned on a broken 
gate, and looked earnestly at the house. The wall, which 
surrounded it, was high, and perhaps the Argusses, who 
guarded the Hesperian fruit within, were more watchful 
than those famed of old. 

‘*’Tis a romantic attempt,” said he, ‘and should I 
even succeed in seeing and conversing with her, it can be 
productive of no good : I must of necessity leave England 
in-a few days, and probably may never return; why then 





should I endeavour to engage'the affections of this lovely 
gitl, only to leave her a prey to a thousand inquietudes, of 


which at present she has no idea? I will return to Porte- 
mouth, and think no more about her.” 

The evening was now closed ; a serene stillness reigned ; 
and the chaste Queen of Night, with her silver crescent, 
faintly illuminated the hemisphere. The mind of Mon- 
traville was hushed into composure by the serenity of the 
surrounding objects. ‘I will think on her no more,” 
said he, and turned with an intention to leave the place. 
But as he turned he saw the gate which led to the pleasure 
grounds open, and two women come out, who walked arm 
in arm across the field. 

. ** I will at least see who these are,” said he. He over- 
took them, and giving them the compliments of the even- 
ing} begged leave to see them into the more frequented 
parts of the town: but how was he delighted, when, wait- 
ing for an answer, he discovered, under the concealment 
of a large bonnet, the face of Charlotte Temple. He soon 
found means to ingratiate himself with her companion, 
who was a French teacher at the school; and, at parting, 
slipped a letter he had purposely written, into Charlotte's 
hand, and five guineas into Mademoiselle’s, who promised 
she would endeavour to bring her young charge into the 
field the next evening. 

i 
CHAPTER Il. 
Domestic Concerns. 

Mr. Temple was the youngest son of a nobleman, 
whose fortune was by no means adequate to the antiquity, 
grandeur, and, I may add, pride of the family. He saw 
his elder brother made completely wretched by marrying 
a disagreeable woman, whose fortune helped to prop the 
sinking dignity of the house; and he beheld his sisters 
legally prostituted to old, decrepit men, whose titles gave 
them consequence in the eyes of the world, and whose 
affluence rendered them splendidly miserable. ‘* I will 
not sacrifice internal happiness for outward show,” said 
he; ‘I will seek content; and if I find her in a cottage, 
will embrace her with as much cordiality as I should if 
seated on a throne.’’ 

Mr. Temple possessed a small estate of about five han- 
dred pounds a year, and with that he resolved to preserve 
independence, to marry where the feelings of his heart 
should direct him, and to confine his expenses within the 
limit of .his income. He had a heart open to every gene- 
rous feeling of humanity, and a hand ready to dispense, to 
those who wanted, part of the blessings he enjoyed himself. 

As he was universally known to be the friend of the un- 
fortunate, his advice and bounty were frequently solicited ; 
nor was it seldom that he sought out indigent merit, and 
raised it from obscurity to the enjoyment of its deserved 
rank in society. 

** You are a benevolent gentleman,” said a young offi- 
cer to him one day, ‘* and I have a great mind to give you 
a subject to exercise the goodness of your heart upon.” 

**You cannot oblige me more,” said Mr. Temple, 
‘6 than to point out any way by which I can be serviceable 
to my fellow creatures.” 

‘* Come along then,” said the young officer, ‘‘ we will 
go and visit a man who is not in so good a lodging as he 
deserves; and, were it not that he has an angel with him, 
who comforts and supports him, he must long since have 





sunk under his misfortunes.” His heart was too full to 
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proceed; and Temple, unwilling to irritate his feelings 
by making farther inquiries, followed him in silence till 
they arrived at the Fleet prison. 

The officer, whose name was Blakeney, inquired for Cap- 
tain Eldridge: a person led them up several pair of digty 
stairs, and, pointing to a door which led to a miserable 
small apartment, said, that was the captain’s room, and 
retired. 

Blakeney tapped at the door, and was bid to enter by a 
voice melodiously soft. He opened the door, and disco- 
vered to Temple a scene which rivetted him to the spot 
with astonishment. 

The apartment, though small, and bearing strong marks 
of poverty, was neat in the extreme. In an arm-chair, 
his head reclined upon his hand, his eyes fixed upon a 
book, which Jay open before him, sat an aged man, ina 
lieutenant’s uniform, which, though threadbare, should 
sooner call a blush of shame into the face of those who 
could neglect real merit, than cause the hectic of confusion 
to glow on the cheeks of him who wore it. 

Beside him sat a lovely creature, busied in painting a 
fan mount. She was fair as the lilly ; but sorrow had 
nipped the rose in her check, before it was half blewn. 
Her eyes were blue, and her hair, which was light brown, 
was slightly confined under a plain muslin cap, tied round 
with a black ribbon; a plain cotton gown and a lawn 
handkerchief composed the remainder of her dress: and 
in this simple attire she was more irrisistibly charming to 
such a heart as Temple's, than she would have been, if 
adorned with all the splendour of a courtly belle. 

When they entered, the old gentleman arose from his 
eeat, and shaking Blakeacy by the hand with great cor- 
diality, offered Temple his chair; and there being but 
three in the room, scated himself on the side of the bed, 
with evident composure. 

** This is a strange place,” said he to Temple, * to re- 
ceive visitors of distinction in; but we must fit our feel- 
ings to our station. While { am not ashamed to own the 
cause which brought me here, why should I blush at my 
situation ?—Our misfortunes are not our faults; and were 
it not for that poor girl ———"” 

Here the philosopher was lost in the father. He rose 
hastily from his seat, walked towards the window, and 
wiped off a tear which he was afraid would tarnish the 
cheek of a sailor. 

Temple cast his eye on Miss Eldridges a pellucid drop 
had stolen down her cheek, and fallen upon a rose she 
was painting. Ie blotted and discoloured the flower. 
** Tis emblematic,” said he mentally s “ the rose of youth 
and health soon fades when watered by the tear of affliction.” 

** My friend Blakeney,” said he, addressing the old 
officer, **told me T could be of service to you: be so kind 
then, dear Sir, as to point out some way in which I can re- 
lieve the anxiety of your beart, and increase the pleasures 
of my own.” 

** My good young man,” said Eldridge, ** you know 
not what you offer. While deprived of my liberty, I can- 
not be free from anxiety on my own account; but that is 
a trifling concern; my anxious thoughts extend to one 
more dear a thousand times than life: I am a poor weak 
old man, and must expect in afew years to sink into si- 
lence and oblivion ; but when I am gone, who will protect 
that fair bud of innocence from the blats of adversity, or 
from the cruel hand of insult and dishonour ?” 

“Oh my father!" cried Miss Eldridge, tenderly taking 
his hand, ** be not anxious on that account; for daily are 
my prayers offered to Heaven that our lives may terminate 
at the same instant, and one grave receive us both; for 

why should I live when deprived of my only friend!” 

Temple was moved even to tears. ** You will both live 
many ycars,” said he, **and, I hope, see much happiness. 
Cheerly my friend, cheerly; these passing clouds of ad- 
vorsity will serve only to make the sunshine of prosperity 
more pleasing. But we arelosing time: you might ere this 
have told me who were your creditors, what were their de- 
mands, and other particulars necessary for your liberation.” 
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** My story is short,” said Mr. Eldridge, ‘‘ but there 
are some particulars which will wring my heart barely to 
remember yet to one whose offers of friendship appear so 
open and disinterested, I will relate every circumstance 
that led to my present painful situation. ‘* But my 
child,” continued he, addressing his daughter, ‘* let me 
prevail on you to take this opportunity, while my friends 
are with me, to enjoy the benefit of air and exercise. Go, 
my love, leave me now; to-morrow, at the usual hour, 
I shall expect you.” 

Miss Eldridge impressed on his cheek the kiss of filial 
affection, and obeyed. 

——— 
CHAPTER III. 
Unexpected Misfortunes. 

‘* My life,” said Mr. Eldridge, ** till within these few 
years, was marked by no particular circumstance deserving 
notice. I early embraced the life of a sailor, and have 
servedmy King withunremitting ardour formany years. At 
the age of twenty-five, I married an amiable woman ; one 
son and the girl who just now left us, were the fruits of 
our union. My boy had genius and spirit. I straitened 
my little income to give him a liberal education; but 
the rapid progress he made in his studies, amply com- 
pensated for the inconvenience. At the academy where 
he received his education, he commenced an acquaint- 
ance with a Mr. Lewis, a young man of affluent fortune : 
as they grew up, their intimacy ripened into friendship, 
and they became almost inseparable companions, 

** George chose the profession of a soldier. I had 
neither friends nor money to procure him a commission, 
and had wished him to embrace a nautical life; but this 
was repugnant to his wishes, and I ceased to urge him on 
the subject. 

** The friendship subsisting between Lewis and my son 
was of such a nature as gave him free access to our family ; 
and so specious was his manner, that we hesitated not to 
state to him all our little difficulties in regard to George's 
future views. He listened to us with attention, and of- 
fered to advance any sum necessary for his first setting out. 

‘* I embraced the offer, and gave him my note for the 
payment of it; but he would not suffer me to mention 
any stipulated time, as he said I might do it whenever 
most convenient to myself. About this time my dear 
Lucy returned from school, and I soon began to imagine 
Lewis looked at her with eyes of affection. I gave my 
child a caution to beware of him, and to look on her 
mother as her friend. She was unaffectedly artless; and 
when, as I suspected, Lewis made professions of love, she 
confided in her parents, and assured us her heart was per- 
fectly unbiassed in his favour, and she would cheerfully 
submit to our direction. 

** I took an early opportunity of questioning him con. 
cerning his intentions towards my child. He gave an 
equivocal and susficious answer—some angry words fol- 
lowed—and I forbade him the house. 

** Next day he sent and demanded payment of his 
money. It was not in my power to comply with the de. 
mand. I requested three days to endeavour to raise it, de- 
termining, in that time, to mortgage my half pay, and live 
on a small annuity which my wife possessed, rather than 
be under an obligation to so worthless a man. But this 
short time was not allowed me ; for, that evening, as we 
were sitting down to tea, unsuspicious of danger, an offi- 
cer entered, and tore me from the embraces of my family. 

** My wife had been, for some time, in a declining state 
of health. Ruin, at once so unexpected and inevitable, 
was a stroke she was not prepared to bear; and I saw her 
faint in the arms of our servant, as I left my own habita- 
tion for the comfortless walls of a prisou. , My poor Lucy, 
distracted with her fears for us both, sunk on the floor, 
and endeavoured to detain me by ‘her feeble effurts—but 

in vain. They forced open her arms; she shrieked, and 





fell prostrate. Butpardonme. The horrors of that night 
unman me. I cannot proceed,” 


————— 





He rose from his seat, and walked several times across 
the room. Atlength, attaining more composure, he cried, 
‘* What a mere infant I am! Why, Sir, I never felt 
thus in the day of battle.” 

‘** No,” said Temple; ‘ but the truly brave soul is 
tremblingly alive to the feelings of humanity.” 

‘* True,”’ replied the old man, (something like satig. 
faction darting across his features, ** and painful as these 
feelings are, I would not exchange them for that torpor 
which the stoic mistakes for philosophy. How many ex. 
quisite delights should I have passed by unnoticed, but 
for these keen sensations, this quick sense of happiness or 
misery! Then let us, friend, take the cup of life as it is 
presented to us, tempered by the hand of a wise Provi. 
dence; be thankful for the good, be patient under the evil, 
and presume hot to inquire why the latter predominates.” 

** This is true philosophy,” said Temple. 

‘**Tis the only. way to reconcile ourselves to the cross 
events of life,” replied he. ** But I forget myself. I will 
not longer intrude on your patience, but proceed in my 
melancholy tale. c 

’ « The very evening that I was taken to prison, my éon 
arrived from Ireland, where he had been some time with 
his regiment. From the distracted expressions of his 
mother and sister, he learned by whom I had been arrested, 


and, late as it was, flew on the wings of wounded affection ' 


to the house of his false friend, and earnestly inquired the 
cause of this cruel conduct. With all the calmness of a 
cocl deliberate villain, he avowed his passion for Lucy; 
declared her situation in life would not permit him to 
marry her; but offered to release me immediately, and 
make any settlement on her, if George would but persuade 
her to live, as he impiously termed it, a life of honour. 

** Fired at the insult offered to a man and a soldier, my 
boy struck the villain, and a challenge ensued. He ‘then 
went to a coffee. house in the neighbourhood, and wrote a 
long affectionate letter to me, blaming himself severely for 
having introduced Lewis into thefamily, or permitted 
him to confer an obligation, which had brought inevitable 
ruin on us all. He begged me, whatever might be the 
event of the ensuing morning, not to suffer regret or un- 
availing sorrow for his fate to increase the anguish of my 
heart, which, he greatly feared, was already insupportable 

** This letter was delivered to me early in the morning. 
It would be in vain to attempt describing my feelings o 
the perusal of it; suffice it to say, that a merciful Proti. 
dence interposed, and I was for three weeks insensible to 
miseries almost beyond the strength of human natiire 
support. 

** A fever and strong delirium seized me, and ‘my life 
was despaired of. At length, nature overpowered with 
fatigue, gave way to thesalutary power of rest, and a quitt 
slumber of some hours restored me to reason, though ‘the 
extreme weakness of my frame prevented my feeling my 
distress so acutely as I otherwise should. 

** The first object that struck me on awaking was Lug 
sitting by my bed-side; her pale countenance and ‘sable 
dress prevented my inquiries for poor George; for the 
letter I had received from him ‘was the first thing that o- 
curred to my meniory. By degrees the remembrance of 
the rest returned: I recollected being arrested, but could 
no ways account for being in this apartmeut, whither they 
had conveyed me during my illness. 

** Being so weak asto be almust unable to speak, | 
looked earnestiy around the apartinent in search of another 
dear object, pressed Lucy’s hand, ‘and faintly asked- 
Where is your poor mother ? 

‘* The poor girl could not answer: she shook her heal 
in expressive silence; and throwing herself on the bed, 
folded her arms about me, and burst into tears. 

.** What! both gone,” said I. 

‘* Both,” she replied, endeavouring to restrain her em 
tions: ** but they are happy, no doubt.” 

Here Mr. Eldridge paused: the recollection of i 
scene was'too painfal to permit him to proceed. 

(To be eontiawed) 
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DUELLING. 
ee eee 
We have been requested to introduce the following 
article into the Kaleidoscope, and we can have no ob- 
jection to comply, although, at the same time, we 
must observe that the anecdote respecting anchovies 
growing on trees, which is here spun out to such a 
length, must be familiar to the readers of the Aa- 
leidoscope, as it was very happily introduced some 
time since by one of our correspondents, in illustra- 
tion of the slight and unjustifiable grounds upon 
which men sometimes conceive themselves called 
upon to venture their own lives and those of their 
fellow-creatures. 
The writer of the Club of St. James’s, who gives 
the amplified version of the anecdote, has told the 
story very well, although we are of opinion, that as 
it is a kind of epigram, in which the pith lies in the 
tail, the author has indulged somewhat too much in 
amplification ; in other words, as the Americans say, 
he is rather too lengthy. However, our readers shall 
now judge for themselves.—Edit. Kal. 


THE CLUB OF ST. JAMES'’S. 





(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

Sneriwan.—It was a favourite amusement with 
Mr. Sheridan (as Michael Kelly says of him in his 
Reminiscences) to make for his Irish friends, and to 
repeat, as theirs, certain ludicrous expressions, which 
generally go under the denomination of bulls; and 
of these he would sometimes, in company, drive a 
whole herd across the table, particularly if a native of 
the Emerald Isle happened to sit opposite, to him. 
That many of these were forged for the purpose of 
exciting a laugh, there can be little doubt; but the 
following ones the writer believes to. be too good, 
even for the ingenuity of Sheridan to fabricate at the 
moment: at least they must have had some previous 
foundation in truth 

One evening at the club, the conversation turning 
on the propensity of Irishmen of all ranks to make 
blunders, a gentleman present defended his country- 
men from the imputation, by saying that the natives 
of other countries made bulls as well as the Irish ; 
and he related several instances. among the English 
and Scotch to prove his position, such as-an adver- 
tisement that appeared in the. London newspapers 
many years ago, “* that Drury Lane: was removed to 
the Opera House, ‘until the former theatre should be 
rebuilt ;”? and the resolutions of the magistrates of a 
northern city, “to build their new gaol from the 
materials of the old one, whilst the prisoners were to 
remain in the latter until.the former was rebuilt.” 
He maintained, moreover, that bull-making was by 
no means a necessary accomplishment in an Irish- 
man; for that only the lower:orders made blunders, 
and that chiefly freak the habit of thinking in one 
language and speaking in another. 

“Very true, my good friend,” replied Sheridan, 
“T grant that the conception of an idea in the native 
Erse, and the utterance of it in a foreign tongue, 
(which the English certainly is, to the majority of 
your epantrymen) may be the cause of blundering, 
or inistranslation, to. those with whom the former is 
the language of infancy, and the latter is one acquired 
by education ; but I have heard so many Jrish gentle- 
men, nay, men of taste and understanding, make 
‘bulls, that I consider this propensity to be not only 
inherent in all Irishmen, but, that it-proceeds from 
that mercurial disposition which never permits them 
to reflect, so as to examine saticheathy, the whole of 
the subject-matter-of which they are about to speak. 
I will giye you one. or two instances within my 
knowledge. © ‘ 

“A friend.of mine, « balf-pay Colonel, not very 
famous for punctuality.in pecuniary: matters—a mis- 
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ing another friend for the loan of fifty pounds, upon 
his bill at a short date. ‘ But if I advance this sum,’ 
said the latter, ‘ will you" be sure to’ be correct for 
once, by honouring your acceptance on the very day 
it will fall due? Remember that this is the last 
chance I shall ever give you; punctuality on this 
occasion may insure further accommodation.’— By 
St. Patrick! replied the Colonel, ‘you may take 
your Bible oath, that I won’t forget to remember to 
be as punctual as the sun in shining at twelve o’clock 
on a hot summer’s day.’—‘I shall rely on you, then,’ 
said his friend.”—‘ And, Sir, and you may do that 
thing,’ answered the borrower ; ‘ for I'll take care to 
be particular in paying the bill, and-the expense of 
the protest at the same time.’ ”—This capital bull 
caused a hearty laugh against the Irish champion ; 
but the following practical one completely floored 
him, and Sheridan, as was his custom when wit was 
the weapon, retired victorious from the field. 

Anchovies on Trees.—“ A few years ago,” said She- 
tidan, “an Irish officer, who belonged to a regiment 
in garrison at Malta, returned to his country on leave 
of absence ; and, according to the custom of travellers, 
was fond of relating the wonders he had seen. 
Among other things, he one day, in a public coffee- 
room, expatiated on the excellency of living in 
general among the military. ‘ But, said he, ‘as for 
the anchovies, by the powers! there’s nothing to be 
seen like them in the known world!’ 

‘Why, that is a bold assertion,’ said a gentleman 
present; for I think England can boast of that article 
in as great perfection as any country, if not greater.’ 

‘ My dear Sur,’ replied the Irishman, ‘ you'll par- 
don me for saying that your opinion is founded on 
sheer ignorance of the fact ;—excuse my plain speak- 
ing ; but you’d soon be of my way of thinking, if you 
saw the fruit growing so beautiful and large, as I 
have seen it many’s the day.’ 

* Well done, Pat!’ exclaimed his opponent; ‘ the 
fruit growing so beautiful and large!—on a tree, I 
suppose? Come, you won’t beat that, however.’ 

‘Do you doubt the word of a gentleman, Sur?’ 
retorted the officer. 

*T doubt the fact, Sir, answered the gentleman. 

‘ Then, by the powers! you only display your own 
want of understanding by so doing: and I take it 
very uncivil of you; for I have seen the anchovies 
grow upon the trees with my own eyes, many’s the 
hundred times; and beautiful’s the grove of them 
that the Governor has in his garden on the esplanade ; 
besides, the whole of the walls of the fortress are 
completely covered with them,’as all my brother 
officers could attest at this present writing, were they 
here to the fore, to do that same.’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ returned his opponent, laughing 
heartily, you out-Mandeville even Sir John himself, 
and he was no flincher at a fit. He it was, I believe, 
who asserted that oysters grew upon trees on the 
Malabar coast; but you give us anchovies ready pickled 
from the same source! Huzza for St. Patriek !— 
the days of miracles have returned.’ 

‘Then, Sur,’ returned the Irishman, bridling with 
anger, ‘am I to understand that you doubt.my word ?? 
* You may understand, Sire@what you please ; but 
though the license of travellers: is generally allo-ved 
to be pretty extensive, you must not suppose that an 
gentleman in this company is to be crammed wit 
an absurdity so palpable, as. that,of anchovies grow- 
ing upon trees.’ 

‘As much asto say, Sur, in plain terms, that [ 
have told you a lie?’—say the word, Sur, and I am 
satisfied. “I’m not quarrelsome, Sur, but by my 
sow.! only say that, and you had better been born 
without a shoe to your foot, or a shirt to your back.’ 
‘ Neither you, Sir,” returned the gentleman, ‘ nor 
any other man shall compel me to say that I‘ believe 
that which is by nature impossible.’ : 
‘Then, Sur, Pll beg ‘lave to address a few words 


place, more convenient, may be, for settling dis putes, 
than this room.’ 

‘Go on, Sir, said the gentleman. 

‘In the first place, then, Gentlemen, upon my ho- 
nour and conscience! as I have a sowl to be saved 
and to escape the pains of purgatory! I swear by all 
the saints in the calendar, and the divil himself to 
boot, that I would scorn to tell a falsehood to man 
or mortal—these very eyes have, on ten thousand 
different occasions, seen the anchovies as plump as 
gooseberries growing on and plucked from the trees 
in his Majesty’s island and fortress of Malta. In the 
second place— 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed his pertinacious opponent: 
‘T tell you to your face, and before these gentlemen, 
that you never saw any such thing.’ 

‘ The lie direct !—By the rod of St. Patrick! it is 
more than a Christian officer can bear :—but Pll Keep 
myself cool, for the honour of the corps: and I'd ad- 
vise you, Sur, if you can’t be aisy, that you'd better 
be as aisy as you can; for if you spaik such another 
disrespectful and injurious word, [1] not call you 
out at all; but, by the powers! [’ll smite your eye 
out on the spot, and plaster the walls’ with your 
blood !—so you had better take care of yourself, and 
not be cantankerous, my dear honey. But to return 
to my argument, Sur, which you have so uncivill 
interrupted; I was going to observe, in the secon 
place, to yourself, that it is a rule in the army, and 
more particularly in the honourable corps to which I 
belong, that no gentleman shall presume to doubt 
the word of another, unless he can positively prove 
that he is wrong, and that too on the spot. There- 
fore, Sur, by way of conclusion to my discourse, I 
have to remark to ye, that you have not only insulted 
an officer and a gentleman, but an Irishman; there- 
fore I trust that every one present will see that Ihave 
sufficient reason for requiring satisfaction.’ 

‘ Satisfaction !—pooh! pooh! for what? fora mere 
difference of opinion! Nonsense!’ exclaimed several 
of the party. 

‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen, no difference of 
opinion at all; he has given me. the lie; and Cor- 
nailius O’Flanagan’s own father’s son won't take 
the lie from man or mortal, even, as I said before, if 
it was true. Do ye know the way we begin fighting 
in Tipperary? 1°}l tell ye, if ye don’t: Paddy chaiks - 
his hat, d’ye sce, all round the rim of it; and 
down he throws it on the green turf. ‘I should like 
any body to tell’me now,’ says he, ‘ that. this isn’t 
silvur laice !? | So, then, away they go to it;with the 
shilelagh : you understand me, Sur, that is our way. 
An Irishman’s honour is dearer to him than his life ; 
and even when in ‘the wrong, he’d sooner ‘die than 
have the lie thrown in his teeth. So, now, gentle- 
men, I'll bid ye a good night; ard as for you, Sur, 
there is my card, which I shall be happy to exchange 
for yours,’ 

“ The Englishman, of course, gave his address, and 
the next day the parties met, attended by their seconds. 
They fired, and O’Flanagan's shot took effect in the 
fleshy part of his opponent’s thigh, which made the 
latter jump about a foot from the ground, and fall 
flat upon his back, where he lay for a few seconds in 
agony, kicking his heels. ‘This being observed by the 
Irishman’ second, he said, * You have bit your man, 
O’Fianagan, that is certain: I think not dangerously, 
however ; for see what capers he cuts.’ 

* Capers ! capers !? exclaimed the Irishman. ‘Oh! 
the heavenly, powers! What have I done? ‘What 
a dreadful mistake!" And ranning up to his wounded 
antoganist, he took his hand, and pressing it eagerly, 
thus addressed him :—‘ My dear friend! if yetre kilt, 
I ax yer pardon in this world-and the next; for [ 
made a divil of a mistake ;-it'was capers that] saw 
ager g upon the trees at Malta, and not anchovies 
at all!’ 

“The wounded man, smiling at this ludicrous 





to this honourable. company; after which, as my 
veracity and honour are concerned, both as an officer , 
and a gentleman—if, you do not retract your words, | 
and own your conviction that what I have said is | 








true, I shall insist ‘on your meeting me in-another | 


explanation and apology, said, *M 


good fellow, 
I wish you had thought of that a fittle sooner. 1 
don’t think you have Yo killed: me; but: J hope 
you will remember the difference: between Anebovice 
and Capers as long as:you live,’ 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 

Ay! go to the grave of buried love, and meditate! There 
settle the account with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited—every past endearment unregarded—of that 
departed being, who can never—never—never return to be 
soothed by thy contrition.—Geoffrey Crayon. 





Around me deepening shadows spread, 
And I the vale of death must tread ; 
The last conflicting struggle o’er 

This heart shall agonize no more ; 

No more the strife unequal dare 

Of hope that combats with despair ; 
The hourly warfare, sickening, prove 
That vainly sought to master love! 


Mother adored! weep not for me; 
To live would now be agony ; 
And oh! believe to Eva comes 
The dreaded monarch of the tombs, 
Gentle as Luna's holiest light, 
Radiant as Heaven's own herald bright ! 


My mother ! on my pallid brow 
The damps of death are gathering now ; 
Unwonted tremors shake my frame, 
Its pangs the heart can scarce sustain, 
And sounding now a last retreat, 
I feel th’ unequal pulses’ beat ; 
And, ended soon its woeful part, 
Soon will the crushed and broken heart 
In happier realms expand to bliss, 
The lasting joys of Paradise! 


Short was the dream! yet, oh! believe, 
(The dying know not to deceive) 
Mother, believe, the choice, if mine, 
I would the boon of life decline ; 
Powerful though, and fair the spell, 
With darkness and the grave to dwell ! 


An ingrate’s victim, false as fair, 
That proffered love to give despair, 
World's could not lure again to prove 
The agonies of perjured love ; 

Again to feel the heart's decay, 

And weep youth's golden hours away : 
No! death the herald is, to me, 

Of joy, and peace, and liberty ; 

And tho’, while bright the matin sky, 
At pains to see the flow'ret die, 

Yet it is well: to snatch from woe, 
°Tis angel Mercy strikes the blow ; 
And thus to fit for purer spheres, 
From the frail heart its idol tears! 


Mother beloved ! this relic take, 
The rose he gave ; "twill silent speak 
In whispers conscience fain would quell; 
And, ah! the faded flower will tell 
Of countless oaths remembered not; 
And Eva dying—lone—forgot ! 
And, mother sweet, when I am gone 
The token rose to him return. 


Now all around is dim as night, 
And palely gleams the taper’s light, 
And shorter grows the failing breath, 
And vow the icy palm of death 
Seon my heart; | feel it press a 
Wh overwhelming heaviness. 
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A moment more, and changed shall be 
Mortal for immortality ; 

And death for life, and woe for bliss, 
Eternity of blessedness ! 


Mother adored! thus early given 
Release from pain, repose in heaven ; 
Happier than mine, if following years— 
My mother! why, oh! why those tears ? 
For know, assured, the early grave 
Is Pity’s gift, to screen and save; 

The ark upon the waters cast, 
The refuge from the stormy blast ! 


Mother,—my dying love,—a tear ? 
Ah! what does now that wanderer here ! 
°T was human, and will be forgiven : 
One tear to him—and now to Heaven 
Ascends my spirit’s parting prayer ; 
Alas! how strong earth’s yearnings are! 
Forgive—accept—— No more she said, 
And Eva’s gentle spirit fled ! 


Liverpool. 








DEATH AND THE WARRIOR. 
—>_- 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
‘¢ Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 
I am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou! 
Bid thy soul's love farewell, young chief! 
Bid her a long farewell ! 
Like the morning's dew shall pass that grief— 
Thou comest with me to dwell! 


Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep, 
Thy steed o’er the breezy hill ; 

But they bear thee on to a place of sleep, 
Narrow, and cold, and still!” 

‘6 Was the voice I heard thy voice, O Death ? 
And is thy day so near ? 

Then on the field shall my life’s last breath 
Mingle with Victory’s cheer ! 

Banners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, 
Above me as I die; 

And the palm-tree wave o’er my noble grave, 
Under the Syrian sky. 

High hearts shall burn in the royal hall, 
When the minstrel names that spot ; 

And the eyes I love shall weep my fall— 
Death! Death! I fear thee not.” 

‘¢ Warrior! thou bearest a haughty heart, 
But I can bend its pride ! 

How shouldst thou know that thy soul will part 
In the hour of Victory’s tide ? 

It may be far from thy steel-clad bands, 
That I shall make thee mine: 

It may be lone on the desert sands, 
Where men for fountains pine ! 


It may be deep amidst heavy chains, 
In some strong Paynim hold— 

I have slow dull steps and lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold!” 


*¢ Death! Death! I go to a doom unblest 
If this indeed must be! 

But the Cross is bound upon my breast, 
And I may not shrink for thee! 


Sound, clarion, sound! for my vows are given 
To the cause of the holy shrine ; 

I bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 
© Death! and not to thine!” 
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A VINDICATION of bled, pri sg PASSAGES in 
the THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES of the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. By J. LINGARD, D.D. 

Dr. Lingard’s Vindication, in short, is satisfactory and com- 
plete; and the pamphlet is altogether beyond comparison the 
most masterly and the best conducted piece of controversial 
argument which our times have produced.—Monthly Review, 
February, 1827. 

His pam phietis a model of controversial style ; thescholar, 
the gentleman, and thedivine, appear in their best character 
the calm dignity and the spirited firmness with which the 
og ees repels the coarse language and virulent accusations 

his antagonist, are strong assurances of the rectitude of 
his dg omg a! the truth of his cause.—WWestminster Re. 
flanuary, 1 

Whatever be the process by which Dr. Lingard has become 
qualified, satiafactorily, to oe the duties of an his. 
torian, it is true, and his enemies admit it, that he 2 monet tale 
his station among hie most distinguished of the ae 
who have investigated the annals of this comnirn Pee. 

We scruple not to assert our conviction, that Dr. Lingard 
has a manifest triumph over the reasoning and judgment of 
his opponents.—New Monthly Mag. January, 1827. 

The historian’s superior accuracy, fide ity, and research, 
are too peoety a to require comment, beyond our 
record of the fact.—Jbid. 

We admire, and cannot too pats peat, the manly, tem. 
perate, and Christian spirit of Dr. ones Vindication,— 

London —— March, 1827, 

We do not envy or covet the feelings of the Fdinburgh 
~ meme when he reads the indignant and triumphant 
pages of Dr. Lingard’s Vindication. His punishment re. 

ds us of the end of mn story of Mordecai.—Jbid. 
also the Mont: Magesine for April, &c. &c. 
#,* The Postscript ~ 4 be had, by the Purchasers of the 


wman, Ludgate-street, of whom may be 
had, and of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, in Six 
Volumes 4to., price £10 10s. in boards, and in en Volumes 
8vo, price £6 n boards, the third Edition of 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the first Invasion of the Romans to the Death of 
Charles I. By Joun Linearp, D. D. 

The succeeding Seventh Volume, in quarto, and the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Volumes, in octavo, will be published 
next ye will bring this History down to the Revo- 
lution in 1 5 





EMIGRATION. 

This Day is published, price Ninepence, at the Mercury-office, 
Lord-street, Liverpool, and sold by the Agents of the Mer. 
cury and the Kaléidoscope, 

REFLECTIONS on the subject of EMIGRATION from 
EUROPE, with a view to Settlement in the UNITED STATES, 
containing brief Sketches of the Moral and Political character 
of those States. 

*« Where liberty dwells—there is my country.” 

** The only encouragements America holds out to strangers 
are—a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air and water, 
plenty of provisions, good pay for labour, kind neighbours, 
good laws, a free government, and a hearty welcome. The 
rest depends on a man’s industry and virtues.” 

Humo sum—humani a me nil alienum puto. ) 

By M. CAREY, Member of the American Philosophical, and 
of the American Antiquarian Society, and Author of the Olive 
Branch, Vindicize Hibernicee, Essays on Banking, on Political 
Economy,and on Internal Improvement. 

To which are added, 

The Enauisu Eptror’s COMMENTS on the SUBJECT; 
together with Important ADVICE to EMIGRANTS, and 
CAUTIONS AGAINST IMPOSITIONS PRACTISED in the 
OUTPORTS. 


WAKEFIELDS’ TRIAL. 
SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND REVISED. 


Just published, price Sixpence, in a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
closely-printed pages, 

An accurate Report of the TRIAL of Mr. EDWARD 

GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Mr. WILLIAM WAKEFIELD, and 

Mrs. FRANCES WAKEFIELD, for a Conspiracy to effect the 


ABDUCTION OF MISS ELLEN TURNER, 
The only Child and presumptive Heiress of W. Turner, Esq 
of Shrigley Park, Cheshire. 

Tried before Mr. Baron Huttock, and a Special Jury, at the 
Lancaster Assizes, March 23, 1827. 

TO WHICH I8 ADDED, 


A Narrative of the Suh Rie fore of Mr. E. G. Wakefield 
former Wife. 
Printed and ueena’s by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, 
dy ane and may be had of all the Booksellers; also of all 
the Agents of the Mercury and th the Kaleidoscope. 


The following may ae be had as above: 
A Perspective VIEW of the LIVERPOOL NEW MARKET, 
andaGROUND PLAN of the INTERIOR of that extensive 





structure, with a Description.Price Sixpence, 
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AH! WELLADAY, MY POOR HEART. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY SHIELD. 





Ah! well-a-day, my poor heart; They 


*‘ The name of my goddess. I grave on each tree, 
** Ah! welladay, my poor heart; 

s¢ °Tis I wound the bark, but Love’s arrows wound me, 
** Ah! welladay, my poor heart. 


‘6 The heavens I view, and their azure bright skies, 
** Ah! welladay, my poor heart; 

‘¢ My heaven exists in her still brighter eyes, 
‘6 Ab! welladay, my poor heart.” 


well -- a - - day, 


the woods I com 


heed not my 


To the sun’s morning splendour the poor Indian bows, 
Ah! welladay, my poor heart; 
But I dare not worship where T pay my vows, 
Ah ! welladay, my poor heart. 


‘* His god each morn rises, and he can adore, 
*¢ Ah! welladay, my poor heart ; 

** But my goddess to me must soon never rise more, 
‘s Ah! welladay, my poor heart.” 


N.B, The words between inverted commas are omitted in the representation. 
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INTERESTING DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE FATE 
OF LA PEROUSE AND HIS CREW. j 
—_—. 
(PROM THE MADRASS GOVERNMENT GAZETTE, or jocr. 12.) 
Calcutta, Sept. 12. 

We have subjoined a very interesting narrative, taken | 
from the Hurkaru, of the particulars of the fate of La | 
Perouse and his companions, as ascertained by Captain Dil- | 
lon, who, we may be allowed to observe, has ee on 
the occasion a degree of research, enterprise, and huma- 
nity, a | creditable to him; and which, it is to be 
hoped, will lead to a further knowledge respecting the 
islands in the South Seas.—Jndia Gazette. * 

FATE. OF LA PEROUSE. 

We have been favoured with the following detailed nar- 
sative of the particulars of the fate of La Perouse and his 
comrades, as they were ascertained by Captain Dillon in his 
recent voyage among the South Sea Islands. ‘The details, 
we think, are extremely curious and interesting; but what 
we insert is merely an extract from a memorial laid before 
Government by Captain Dillon, that immediate steps may 
be taken to bring the survivors off, as there is every reason 
to suppose there are some still in existence. We have 
also in our possession accurate descriptions of the habits 
and customs of the Tucopians, some of which, we believe, 
have never been known before. 

The subjoired are the facts relative to La Perouse in 
Captain Dillon's own words: 

n September, 1813, [ was an officer in the Bengal ship 
Tlunter, Captain Robson, on a voyage from Calcutta to 
New South Wales, the Feejee (or more correctly, the 
Bethee) Islands, and Canton. 

While lying at the Feejecs, we discovered that several 
Europeans were living on the islands. Some had been 
shipwrecked, some deserters, and some discharged frow 
‘various vessels, which bad touched at the islands prior to 
our arrival. We employed these men in the ship's boats, 
in collecting beche de mar, sandal wood, and the. other 
productions of the island. Unfortunately a wisunder- 
standing arose between the natives of a town called Wilian, 
on the sandal wood coast, and an affray occurred on the 
7th of September, in which all the Europeans were killed, 
except myself, a man named Martin Buchert, a native of 
Staten, in Prussia, who had been on the island, and one 
of the ne company, William Wilson. [ beg to refer 
you for the particulars of the fight, and the means by 
which we escaped, to the Calcutta Government Gazette 
for the 6th of February, 1817. Martin Buchert, and a 

Lascar named Choulia, whom we also found on the island, 
took refuge on board the Hunter, and as they certainly 
would have been sacrificed if they landed again, they 
begged ——_ Robson to give them a passage to the first 
land he-fell in with, in the prosecution of his voyage to 
Canton. This he agreed to, and performed. 

We sailed from the Feejees on the 12th of September, 
and on the 20th made land, which proved to be the island 
of Tucopia, in lat. 12 15 south, and east Jon. 169; this 
island is called the Barwell Island in the charts, but Tu- 
copia by the natives. The ship Barwell passed it in 1798. 
The Prussian, and the Lascar, with his wife, a Feejee 
woman, whom he had brought with him, requested to be 
landed on this Island; they were left accordingly, and we 
proceeded on our voyage. 

On the 13th of May, 1826, in command of my own ship, 
the St. Patrick, bound from Valparaiso to Pondicherry, I 
eame in sight of the Island of Tucopia. Prompted -by 
euriosity, as wellas regard for an old companion in danger, 
I hove my ship to off Tucopia, with the hope of ascer- 
taining whether the persons left there in 1813 were still 
alive. Shortly, a canoe put off from land and came along- 
side; in it was the Lascar. Immediately after, another 
eanoe came off with Martin Buchert, the Prussian. They 
were both in sound health, and were exceedingly rejoiced 
tosee me. They informed me that the natives treated 
them kindly, that they lived very comfortably among 
them; that no ship had touched there, from the time they 
were first landed, antil about a twelvemonth previous to 
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further stated, that,.as.soon-as he. became sufficiently. ac- 
quainted with the language, he asked the natives how they 
obtained those articles, as they said that the Hunter was 
the first ship they ever had any communication with ?— 
They replied, that, about two days’ sail in their canoes, to 
leeward, there was a large group of islands, under the ge- 
neral name of Malicolo, to which they were frequently in 
the habit of making voyages, and that they obtained these 
articles from the inhabitants of the Malicolo Islands, who 
had a number of similar articles in their possession. 
Upon examining the eword-guard minutely,-I discovered, 
or think I discovered, the initials of Perouse stamped upon 
it, which excited my suspicion, and made me more exact 
in my inquiries. I then, Ly means of Buchert and the 
Lascar,; questioned some of the Islanders respecting the 
way in which their neighbours procured the silver and iron 
articles. They then told me that the natives of Malicolo 
stated, that, many years ago, two large — arrived at 
their islands,—one anchored at the Island of Whanoo, and 
‘the other at the Island of Paiow, a little distance from each 
other. Some time after they anchored, and before they 
had any communication with the natives, a heavy gale 
arose, and both vessels were driven ashore. Theship that 
was anchoreJ off Whanoo grounded upon the rocks. The 
natives came.in crowds to.the sea-side, armed-with clubs, 
8 , and bews and arrows, and shot some- arrows into 
the ship, and the crew, in return, fired the guns and some 
muskctry on them, and killed several. The vessel con- 
tinuing-to beat violently. against the rocks, shortly went 
to pieces ;—some of the crew took to their boats, but were 
driven on shore, where they were, to a man, murdered on 
landing by the infuriated natives; others threw themselves 
into the sea,—but, if they reached the land, it-was only to 
share the fate of their wretched- comrades, so that not a 
single soul escaped out of this vessel. The ship which 
grounded on Paiow was driven on a sandy beach, and the 
natives came down and also shot their arrows into her; 
but the crew, prudently, did not resent the aggression, but 
held up axes, beads, and other toys as peace-ofterings,— 
upon which the assailants desisted from hostilities. As 
soon asthe wind moderated, an aged chief put off in a 
canoe to the ship. He wasreceived with caresses, and pre- 
sents offered him, which he accepted. He went on-shore, 
pacified his countrymen, and assured them that the peuple 
in the ship were good and friendly men, upon which several 
of the natives.came on-board, and were all presented with 
toys. They soon supplied the crew with yams, fowls, 
bananas, cocoa nuts, hogs, &c., and confidence was esta- 
blished between them. The crew-.of the vessel were 
obliged to abandon her, and went on shore, bringing with 
them a _ per part of their stores. They remained for some 
time and built a sma!l vessel from the wreck of the large 
one. As soon es the small craft was ready to sail, as many 
as could conveniently get. room. embarked, being -plenti- 
fully supplied. with fresh provisions by the 3 ans 
Several of their shipmates were left behind, and the com- 
mander promised to return speedily with presents for the 


she was never heard of afterwards by the Islanders. Those 
who remained of the crewdistributed themselves.among 
various chiefs, with whom they resided until death. There 
had been left several muskets and some gunpowder, by 
their comrades, and, by meansof these, they were of great 
service-to their friends in battle against the neighbouring 
Islanders. 

The Tucopians asserted, that a great number of the 
articles are on the Malicolo Islands in a state of preser- 
vation, which originally. were taken from the vessels. 
About seven months before I touched at Tucopia, a canoe 
had returned from Whanoo, and brought with them two 
large chain plates, and an iron bolt about four feet in 
length. I myself spoke with some of the crew of the canoe 
which had last made the voyage to Malicolo. They said 
that there was abundance of iron materials still remain- 
ing on the islands belonging to the wrecks. ‘Those which 
Martin Buchert saw was much oxydized and worn. The 
only silver spoun, as far as I could learn, that was brought 
to Tucopia, I regret extremely, was beat out into a wire 
by Buchert for the purpose of making rings and other 
ornaments for the female Islanders. I have nowin my 
possession the sword-guard, and one of the rings made 





my arrival, when an English whaler visited the Island for 
ashort time, and a little after’ another whaler touched 
there. ‘I'he Lascar had an old silver sword guard, which 
he sold for a few fishing-hooks to some of my people. I in- 
quired of the Prussian where it had come from. He told 
me, that, on his first arrival on the island, hesaw, in the 
possession of the natives, this sword-guard, several chaia- 
plates belonging to a ship, also.a number of iron bolts, 

ve axes, the handle of a silver fork, a few knives, tea- 
—. glass beads and bottles, one silver spoon with « crest 
and cypher, and « sword, all of French manufacture. He 


from the spoon, and some glass beads, all of which came 
| from the wrecks. 

The Prussian had never himself ventured to make a trip 
to Malicolo with the Tucopians, but the Lascar had gene 





natives, and. to bring. off the remainder of his’ crew ;--but | 


their comrades .were dead, but they had been so much 
scattered amongst the various islands, that they could not 
tell precisely how many of them were alive at the time, 
I remember several other particulars of the conversations 
I held with the Lascar and Islanders, strongly corroborg. 
tive of their statements, but J forbear mentioning them 
as.[ fear I have already wearied your patience. ‘ 
On hearing so many circumstances all tending to cop. 
firm the suspicions which I conceived from the moment | 
saw the silver sword-guard with the cypher, I determined 
to-proceed as quickiy as possible tothe Malicolo Islands, 
examine the wrecks myself, and, if practicable, bring of 
the two men with whom the Lascar spoke, who he said 
were French. For this purpose I asked him to accompany 
me; but from the first I dreaded.a refusal, and my fear 
were verified. He suid he was married on the island, and 
comfortably settled ; that it was his intention to reman 
there for life ; and neither.threats, entreaties, nor promises 
could induce him to deviate from his resolve. I even pro. 
mised to bring him back to Tucopia, but he would not 
listen tome. The Prussian, on the contrary, was tired of the 
savage life he had led for the last fourteen years, and wig 
anxious to stay with me. T gladly acceded to his wishes, 
and also prevailed on a Tucopian to come with me. By. 
chert is.at present on board my ship, and he shall be x 
any time forthcoming to bear me out in the statement! 
have the honour to submit. 

We sailed from Tucopia on the — May, and made the 
Malicolos in — days. Unfortunately, as we made the 
land it fell a perfect calm, and continued so for seven days, 
At this time my stock of dry provisions,was nearly ¢. 
kausted, and there was no animal food to be procured on 
Tucopia. We lived principally on New Zealand pot. 
toes and bananas. -My vessel, too, was very leaky, from 
a long continuance at sea, and a person on board inte 
rested in the cargo had been, during my stay at the islands, 
particularly discontented, and had frequently and warmly 
remonstrated at what he considered my‘unnecessary ani 
useless delay. For all these reasons, therefore, I deter. 
mined, though with the greatest reluctance and regret, 
take. advantage of a breeze which sprung up, continue 
my voyage, and, through the Almighty’s assistance, | 
arrived at this port, with much difficulty, on accountof 
the leaky state of my ship. ; 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HURKARU. 

Srr,—I have read with much pleasure and satisfactin 
the judicious observations of your correspondent J.B 
regarding. the voyage ot Admiral. D’Entrecasteaur it 
search of the much-to-be-lamented Count de la Perous, 
and should not have troubled you on this occasion wer 
it not to remove a slender misconception which may her. 
after be ascribed to me, and which I am sorry to fil 
should have fallen, by mistake, from a gentleman wh 
has unquestionably paid much attention to the subjectin 
question. J. R. 0. says, on the authority of the Jascat 
relation, ** that many of the inhabitants of the Malicdh 
group speak the French language,” &c. » Now this bu 
undoubted reference to me, as the narrator of the Lasear' 
and Martin Buchert’s statements, whereas the fatt is, 
that neither I nor they ever advanced such an assertion, 
nor would I have credited, from any one, that which], 
by.my own experience, knew to be untrue. 

The day on which Admiral D’Entrecasteaux arrive 
at the Cape of Good Hope, or on the day following, Cap 
tain Hunter sailed from Table Bay for England withod 
having any communication whatever with the Frend 
Admiral, with whose mission he was made acquaint 
Shortly after despatches were put into the “Admit 
hands from the Governor of the Isle of France,. inclositf 
the depositions of two French Captains of merchant 
sels, who deposed that they saw and conversed with Cy 
tain Hunter's crew on board the Waaksamheyd transpo 
on: her arrival at» Batavia from New South Wales, 
that Captain Hunter's officers asserted, that on pasilf 
the Admiralty Isles. they saw several savages clothed i 
French, uniform. This circumstance: Captain Hunte 
afterwards positively denied, and if it was the case} 
would most likely have apprized_D’Entrecasteaux of! 
before he sailed from seta ‘With respect to Bamptt 
Shoals, they were discovered by Captain Bampton, of t 
Bombay ship Hormuzeer, on her return from New Soul 
Wales to India, in company with the Chesterfield whale 
some years after D’Entrécasteaux’s voyage. 





once or twice. He positively affirmed, that he had seen 
| and: conversed with the Europeans on Paiow, who spoke 
| the language of the Islanders. ‘They were old men, he 
; said, and told him that they had been wrecked several’ 
years ago in one of the ships, the remnants of which they 
showed him. ‘They told him also that no ship had touched 
at the islands since they had been on them; that most of 


Admitting that the silver sword-guard, now in my p) 
session, bearing three stamps, belonged to either 
Duvalle or Boulanvoir, to whom did the silver spoon ¥i 
‘the silver handle of a fork belong? The islands whic 
I visited and landed the natives'of Tucopia on, are calla 
.by the Spaniards, who colonised them under Ad 
' ral Mendano, in September, 1595, ** Las Islas grandes 
Santa Cruz,” or the great Islands of the Holy 
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Admira) Mendano, with his brother-in-law, the Vice- 
‘Admiral Don Lorenzo Baretto, with the Vicar and two 
Chaplains of the expedition, died at those islands, with 
several of the crew, by arrow wounds, and diseases in- 
cidental to a long voyage. The Government devolved on 





the Admiral’s Lady, Donna Isabella Baretto, who, find- | d 


ing herself bereft of so many able assistants, directed 
Quiros, the piloto primero of the expedition, to conduct 
the frigate to Manilla, where some of them arrived safe. 

The next of whom we have any account that visited those 
jslands was Captain Carteret, in 1767, in command of the 
English sloop of war, Swallow. He had no friendly in- 
tercourse with the natives. His sailing-master and four 
men were killed by arrow wounds the day on which they 
first landed. ions : 

He anchored off a part of the coast but thinly inhabited, 
and procured a supply of wood and water by force. He 
departed from thence on the 18th of August, and called 
the group ** The Queen Charlotte's Islands.” That named 
by Mendano, Santa Cruz, he denominated Egmont 

land. 
athe next navigator, of whom we have any account of 
visiting those islands, was Admiral D’Entrecasteaux. He 
sailed along the south side of the Santa Cruz, had a 
scuffle with the natives, in which one Frenchman was 
scratched with an arrow on the ferehead, and died a short 
time after, it is supposed from the effects of poison. 

He did not visit the islands of the group more to the 
eastward, called in the charts Pitt’s Island of the Pandora, 
Oury Island, Edgecombe Island, and five other small 
islands not laid down in any chart. Oury and Edgecombe 
Islands are the Whanoo and Paiou of the Tucopians. 
The Malicolo of Captain Cook is distant, by the charts, 
from Tucopia 265 miles, and the Malicolo of the Tuco- 

ians is distant from their island 155 miles. The great 
island of Santa Cruz, the Tucopians call Tomanco. This 
name ig mentioned in Quiros’s voyage of 1605. 

The sandal wood was first discovered on the Feejee 
Islands by a sailor named Oliver Slater, who was wrecked 
there in a brig bound from Macao to Port Jackson, or by 
the eastern passage. He got from the Feejees to Tonga- 
taboo, one of the Friendly Islands, in a canoe, where he 
joined an American furrier bound to the North West 
Coast of that country. From there he proceeded to Ma- 
nilla, and made known his discovery to the late Captain 
Farroll of that port, who fitted out a ship called the Fair 
American, which ship touched at Port Jackson in 1801, 
proceeded from there to the Feejees, loaded with sandal 
wood, and sailed for Canton. The sandal wood is con- 
fined to one island, which was much frequented by Ame- 
fican ships, a few vessels from Calcutta, Penang, and 
Port Jackson, from the above period to 1812. The Hun- 
ter sailed from there in 1813, having procured but little 
sandal wood. After the Hunter’s departure, the islands 
were not visited till 1819, at which time two American 
vessels, within a short period of each other, touched there. 
After their departure, the islands were not visited until 
January, 1825, at which time I anchored in the Calder, 
in Sandal Wodd Bay, and after-a stay of three weeks pro- 
cured about 500 Ib. of sandal wood ; whereas I had in the 
same space of time, in 1808, procured 150 tons of that 
valuable wood. 1! never knewan instance, or heard of one 
Port Jackson vessel having been lost or even missing, that 
went to the Feejees after sandal wood. The American 
brig Eliza, Captain Corey, with 40,000 Spanish dollars on 
board, was lost there early in 1808. This was the only 
vessel wrecked at the Feejees from. the time the sandal 
wood trade commenced, until I left it in 1825. I sailed 
from Sandal Wood Bay, late in January, for the New 
Hebrides, -and.in a few days after I anchored at Port 
Resolution, inthe island of Tanna, It appeared to me 
that no ship had been there since Captain Cook left it, I 
believe in 1773. I found a few old men on the island 
who could pronounce the name Captain Cook and Mr. 
Wales, the astronomer, very plainly. I found two or three 
smal! pieces of sandal wood among these people. They 
informed me, by stgns and gestures, that there was none 
on their island, which. they called Ittien, but that’on the 
neighbouring Island of Erromango there was abundance. 
I got one of Captain Cook’s medals at Port Resolution, 
and saw only one small bit of iron with the people of 
Tanna. I proceeded to Erromango and anchored on the 
lee or west side of it in an open bay. It appeared to be 
very thinly inhabited ; several. of the natives swam off to 
the vessel. I treated them kindly, and made them presents. 
The next morning, I senta boat well manned and armed to 
procure water in a small fresh-water river. I procceded with 
another'boot, well manned and armed, to sound the bay. 
I heard’a firing of muskets at some distance tip the river, 
and supposing m ple were attacked, I proceeded to 
their eidtante e met with thewatering party, having 





betaken themselves to the boat, coming out of the river, 
warmly pressed by several of the natives discharging a7- 
rows and spears, and throwing stones from slings, among 
our people in the boat, till at length we were compelled to 
fire from both boats, and, after a smart rencontre, they 
d it expedient to retreat. During the bustle of the 
skirmish, a water bucket had been lost, and soon after our 
firing had ceased, a native approached us, with his thigh 
lacerated by one of our shot, bearing the bucket we had 
missed; ne came fearlessly forward to the boat, and 
handed it to us as if nothing had previously happened. It 
was here Captain Cook anchored on the east side of the 
island, and landed with two boats, the crews of which 
were most furiously assailed by the natives, and notwith- 
standing the precaution that had been adopted, in order 
to conciliate their suspicions, and insure their friendship, 
self-defence urged them to resort to the only alternative 
left, and_ the consequence was, that several of the Erro- 
mangoes were killed and wounded. From these two cir- 
cumstances I have cited, from the many opportunities I 
have had of personally making every possible inquiry, in- 
dependent of the collateral testimony of others, with 
whem I have conversed on this subject, I may safely as- 
seri, without incarring the hazard of contradiction, that 
the natives of the new Hebrides are by many shades fur- 
ther removed from civilization, and that their general 
disposition indicates a more permanent attachment to bar- 
barous feelings and habits, than ‘has hitherto ‘been found 
in any part of the South Sea, If further proof of this 
were necessary, many curious facts might be adduced, 
which would obviate every suspicion. The following will 
speak for themselves. The people alluded to are so in- 
sensible of every thing like delicacy, which is to be found 
in a greater or less degree in almost every island of the 
South Sea, that those parts of the human body which are 
almost always concealed from view, are completely ex- 
posed by the males, and that holes in the earth or caverns 
amongst the rocks serve for their habitations. With 
respect to the sandal wood, I found it growing in abun- 
dance close to the margin of the sea, consequently, it was 
with much reluctance I felt obliged to leave the island, 
finding it impossible to establish any thing like a friendly 
intercourse with the natives. 

It will be recollected, that La Perouse lost at Port de 
Frangaise, on the north-west coast of America, in the early 
part of his voyage, three boats and boats’ crews, which 
were upset in a surf on crossing a bar; amongst the un- 
fortunate sufferers, his nephew paid the debt of nature; 
he also lost Capt. De Langle, and several officers, at the 
Navigator's Islands; therefore, at that period, he must 
have been rather short of officers : and, it 1s most probable, 
that those who had escaped from the frigate, wrecked at 
Paiow, embarked in the small vessel built there. . §t would, 
then, be very unlikely that the sailors left behind, who 
knew nothing of navigation, could possibly attempt a 
voyage to Port Jackson, in a Malicolo canoe. Another 
thing is, the natives of the South Sea Islands, whenever 
they get a European among them possessed of a musket 
and gunpowder, will never allow him to depart from their 
islantis—he being a terror to their enemies. Ihave known 
numerous instances of this nature to occur, on various 
islands of the Pacific. We have no account on record of 
any two large ships being lost at the same time, unless it 
were those under the command of La Perouse. Do not 
the Tucopians, Martin Buchert, and the Lascar, account 
for it in the most satisfactory manner possible? Can it be 
for a moment supposed, that the Lascar, Martin Buchert, 
and the innocent and unoffending Tucopians, without any 
interested views or motives, would attempt to establish 
such a story? Moreover, the Lascar infermed me, that 
one of the Frenchmen living on Paiow was the armourer 
of the shipwrecked upon that island, and that there were 
eight brass cannon and two anchors lying on the beach at 
Paiow, nearly covered over with sand. It is not out of a 
Port Jackson sandal wood craft those brass guns could be 
procured, neither could it.be one of that class of vessels 
that could account for the number of skulls which are now 
in the spirit house at Whanoo. I can assure you the com- 
manders and officers of Port Jackson craft relish their 
meals much, and can do very well without the assistance 
of silver spoons, or yet silver-handled forks. 

I am so confident that the unfortunate French nobleman 
terminated his career, either at Paiow or Whanoo, that I 
would, to-morrow, if I had-the means, sail to the relief of 
the survivors. 

It is not to me alone, but toevery officer and seaman on 
board of my ship, that Martin Buchert, the Lasear, and 
Tucopians, related the above narrative.—I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, PETER DILLON. 

No. 38, Doomtoliah, Oct. 12, 1828. 


{To be continued.) 








Scientific Motices, 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin 
zular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 


SINGULAR STEAM-ENGINE. 
—— = 
(From the Scotsman.) 





Mr. Johnson, whose model of a steam-coach we lately 
described, has made a small steam-engine, of a kind 
which, so far as we know, has never been constructed here 
before. Its peculiarity consists in this, that the piston- 
rod is connected with the crank of the fly-wheel without a 
beam, or any other immediate apparatus. Tio effect this, 
the cylinder, with all its peas machinery, is made 
to swing or oscillate forward and backward on a joint at 
its bottom. The cylinder is one inch in diameter; the 
piston-rod has a stroke of two inches; and the crank de- 
scribes a circle of two inches diameter. The motion of 
the piston-rod up and down, accommodates itself to the 
extreme high and low positions of the crank, and the 
lateral motion produced by the oscillation of the cylinder 
on its joint, accommodates itself to the two positions at 
right angles to these, where the radius of the erank is 
placed horizontally. . The annexed figure will render this 
intelligible. 

jis the joint on which the cylinder 
turns. ( is the cylinder in its position 
when the radius or arm of the crank k is 
on the left side, and c its position when 
the arm of the crank has gone round to 
the other side; a is the axis of the fly. 
wheel to which the crank is attached, 
The engine is of the high pressure kind, 
but could he made on the low pressure 
principle if necessary. The steam pipe 

asses-through the joint, and the steam 
is let in, and shut off, by a sliding 
valve of the usual form, attached to 
the cylinder, and, of course, oscillating 
with it. ‘The valve is opened and shut 
by a very simple contrivance, of Mr. Johnson’s own in- 
vention, different from the plug frame or eccentric wheel 
commonly employed. It operates with great accuracy. 
The engine is all of brass, of the most beautiful and per- 
fect workmanship, and works with rapidity and ease. We 
saw it performing six single strokes in the second, and 
when the supply of steam is great it does considerably 
more. We learn from Mr. Johnson that this species of 
engine had been tried in America, and laid aside—not on 
account of its inherent defects, but in consequence of a 
valve, of the kind called a two-way cock, being employed, 
which wore loose by perpetual turning, and suffered the 
steam to pass. In Mr. Johnson's engine this defect is 
completely remedied, for the valve used is the ordinary 
sliding valve, working in the ordinary way, without its 
motion being affected in any degree by the oscillations of 
the cylinder. We are strongly inclined to believe that 
this engine would be found very useful in many cases, 
It is remarkably simple in itself, and affords the simplest 
method yet known of converting the reciprocal motion of 
the piston-rod into a rotatory motion. The exclusion of 
the working beam, with the peemeeoe rod, parallel 
links, &c. economises power, and lessens the weight, buik, 
and expense of the machinery. The upper end of the 
cylinder, in its oscillations, does not pass through more 
than eight or ten degrees on either side of the vertical 
line. The strain which its weight occasions on the rod 
is taken off by a friction wheel working within a frame 
attached to the lid of the cylinder, and might be altogether 
counteracted by springs. 

Mr. Johnson, who is indefatigable in his mechanical 
pursuits, has made another engine—the smallest, we be. 
lieve, that was ever put together. The cylinder is but 
half of an inch bore, and the length of the stroke is one 
inch. Itis a condensing ine, with parallel motion, 
air pump, cold water pump, All the parts from the 
working beam down to the screws and nuts, co 
accurately in their proportions with those of a large engine, 
In short, minute as this engine is, it is perfect in all its 
details; and what is no —_ achievement, and a high 
proof of Mr. Johnson's skill, it works as well as those of 
much larger size, and with a rapidity which it baffles the 
eye to reckon. 

Mr. Johnson bas aleo made an engine upon the of 
that invented by,Hero, of Aleontin 2000 ad ayo 
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and described in his works which still exist. It moves by | 
the re-action of steam, and is exactly similar in principle 
to Barker's mill. To these engines he has added another 
on the principle of Branca, the [talian. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Johnson intends by-and- 
by to give a popular lecture on the construction and prin- 
ciples of the steam-engine, when he will exhibit his steam- 
coach, and all his various engines. The great beauty of 
these models, and the precision and ease with which they 
work, mast render the lecture a great treat to persons of 
all descriptions. fA 





POLAR EXPEDITION. 

The Hecla lett Sheerness, and was towed out by the 
Comet steam. vessel, which would accompany her as far as 
Orfordness. The navigators are not to stop at the Ork- 
neys, as in previous voyages, but proceed to Hammerfest, 
in Norway, where some rein-deer will be provided for 
them to assist in drawing the boats on the ice when they 
are used as sledges. Upon the arrival of the Hecla at 
Spitzbergen, after securing her firmly in as good a situation 
as can be found, she will be left in charge of a lieutenant. 
The two expeditions, into which the rest of the officers 
and crew ate to be divided, (after leaving a few hands 
with the vessel,) will then start on their adventurous 
routes. The first, which is to proceed direct for the North 
Pole, is to consist of two parties of ten men each and two 
officers, in two boats, which may be used on the ice with 
wheels, or as sledges. The provisions consist of fine 
biscuit, powdered ; and meat preserved in a peculiar man- 
ner. For fuel there is highly rectified spirits of wine, one 
pint of which will make four gallons of water from ice, 
(by an ingenious apparatus,) and, at the same time, boil 
the water into soup. ‘They will take provisions for ninety 
days——the time ihey expect to be absent; but will be able 
to subsist upon the stock for 110 or 120 days, should difli- 
culties arise to detain them so long. ‘The second division 
is under Lieutenant Foster, R. N., an officer of great 
scientific attainments, and who acted as astronomer in the 
last expedition with Captain Parry : it is his intention, if 
possible, to sail round Spitzbergen. It having been cor- 
rectly ascertained to be an island, he will lay down theexact 
portions of the different bearings, and make u.any astro- 
nomical observations and experiments.on magnetism—the 
Board of Longitude having furnished the expedition with 
many excellent and curious instruments* fur those pur- 
poses. This adventure far exceeds in boldness any thin 
which Captain Parry has yet undertaken, It is calculate 
that he will have to travel little less than 2,000 miles, pro- 
vided he and his companions reach the Pole, carrying with 
them the whole of their provisions and necessaries. Should 
the vessel be able to penetrate to 80 degrees, it would be 
six hundred miles in a straight line to the Pole, which 
it is not probable they could pursue, as they must be con- 
stantly making detours, to avoid mountains of ice, or 
perhaps land. They are, however, all most sanguine of 
success, and expect to return to England in November 
next. ifcrary Gazette. 

* Tbe instruments are all made by Jones, of Charing- 
eross, and the chronometers (which are worn in the pocket) 
by Parkinson and Frodsham, it having been found that the 
timekeepers of those artists are better constructed than 

any others to resist the extremes of temperature, and prac- 
tical purposes generally. Some of the latter are constructed 
nuder the direction of Captain Parry, so as to show the as- 
tronomical day, and are thus better adapted for those lati- 
tudes—where the sun is, for several months, above the hori- 
zon, with so little difterence in its altitude. 








A Capital Exchange.—A gentleman observed the other 
day, that he should wish to go to Mr. Harrison’s public 
exhibition of single-stick and fencing, but did not like to 
pay half-a-crown for admission. Upon this a punster ob- 
served, that he would i him up toa mode of gaining 
half-a-crown, instead of losing it, by going. ‘* You have 
only (says he) to havea bout with Harrison himself with 
the cudgels, and i= are sure to have your crown split, 
and thus you will have two half-crowns for one.” 

Noisy Fish.—M. Cuvier lately read a short paper to the 
French Academy on the species of fish called pogonias, in 
which he particularly adverted to the noise by which the 
inake themselves heard, even under water. However diffi- 
cult the explanation of this phenomenon, there can be no 
doubt of its existence ; the evidence of it adduced by M. 
Cuvier being perfectly satisfactory. The silurus, a large 
aud ravenous fish which abounds in the Danube, gives 
daily proof of it. 

The Marechal d’Estrees, at the advanced age of 103, 
heard of the death of the Duc de Tresme, who was only 93. 
**T am sorry to hear it,’ said he, ‘he was always sick! 
when a boy. I was certain he would never live to grow old.” 

One of the American tribes express the number three 


SEER 


Among the catacombs of Kief, in Georgia, is shown, 
through a small aperture, the mummy or the effigy of a 
rigorous ascetic, named John, who is said to have con- 
structed his own dormitory, and after building himself in 
by a wall, with this single small aperture, he interred 
himself up to the waist, and in this posture performed his 
re ypomsiag till death found and left him in possession of 

is grave. 

















THE SCULPTOR GIBSON. 
ti 

We have been much gratified in hearing that a 
bust of our townsman, Roscoe, by this celebrated 
artist, whose early years were passed amongst us, 
is now on its way from Rome; and having learnt 
that a letter was in town from Mr. Gibson, announc- 
ing his presentation of it to our Royal Institution, 
we requested the favour of a copy of the commu- 
nication, which is as follows. It is addressed to the 
Secretary, for the Committee of the Institution, and 
we can imagine that it will be difficult to decide, 
when both are before the public, whether the bust 
or the letter does the author the greater credit. 


Rome, 5th March, 1827. 

S1r,—Permit me to offer, through you, to the Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Royal Institution (as a grateful tri- 
bute to my first patrons, to those who enabled me to study 
my profession where alone I could learn it,) the accompany- 
ing bust in marble of their illustrious and venerable Presi- 
dent, Roscoe. To that gentleman I am indebted for what 
little merit I may possess as a sculptor. He first inspired 
me with ideas worthy of my profession, and kindled within 
me an ardent love of fame in the pursuit of it. By this 
monument, if I have endeavoured to preserve the linea- 
ments of an excellent man, I have hoped also to perpetu- 
ate the gratitude and respect of the artist whom he pro- 


tected. 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, 


Your much obliged humble servant, 
JOHN GIBSON. 











The MWeauties of othess. 


‘¢ Ludimus efigiem belli.”—V IDA. 
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SOLUTION TO GAME CXXXVII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle......B—8}4 1 Queen or Castle B—8 
2 Queen.....B=—74 2 Queen or Castle (which. 
ever was first moved) B—7 
8 Pawn......B—7)4 Mate. 
NO. CXXXVIII. 
White to win with a pawn in three moves, or compel 
the black to win with the pawn in four moves. 
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Barometer | Extreme; Uhermu-jExtreme | State of 
at during | meter8 | heat ¢u- lthe Wind at 
noun. Night. | morning |ring Day,| at noon. Roon. 
ane 29 70; 36 
0 0; 39. 0} 52.0| S.E. . 
12 | 29 57) 42 0| 48 O| 57 O Ww. Showery, 
13 |29 91) 43 0} 47 0] 62 O/W.N.W.|Fair. 
14 | 29 90} 42 0} 47 O|} 5&4 O -W. |Fair. 
15 | 29 85| 44 0] 47 O| 53 O|N.N.W./Fair. 
16 | 29 90| 44 0} 45 0} 53 0O/ E.N.E. /Showery, 
17 '29 87| 42 0] 44 O| 55 O|E.N.E. |Fair. 








Tide Table. 


Days. \Morn. Even. Height. Festivals, &c. 
eee eee eel 


—oteenag 








ih. m.{h. m.'ft. in,} 
Beateacttis wnt EF 
ay25; (17. 3 |Ox. and eo 
Thursday..26/11 26.11 17 7 anMark: back Gat 
Friday --..27/11 69'——|17 7 New Moon. 


i 

Saturday. .28/ 0 15| 0 1] 

Sunday--..29 0 48/1 4/16 6 |2d4 Sunday after Easter, 
: § f From Er. in 15d. 1 ret. 


Monday - 
Tuesday -- 1! 1 56 St. Philip and St. James. 


Go Correspondents. 


EmicraTion.—At this time, when emigration from this 
country is in considerable activity, it is of great importang 
that those persons who ‘thus go abroad should be put on 
their guard against impositions, which are so often prac. 
tised upon them by persons who profess to assist them 
in their outfit. Carey’s pamphlet, which we have jus 
re-printed, with some prefatory hints of our own, is 
& most valuable work, written originally with the mot 
disinterested and benevolent motive. It may be had from 
all the agents of the Kaleidoscope.—See adv. 


Cork CoLLars AND JACKETS.—If our correspondent L. Ko 
Blackburn, will consent to wait a week or ten days, we ex: 
pect we shall be enabled to give him the information k 
requires. 

La Perovsg.—The document which has lately appeared, 
tending to throw a light upon the mysterious fate of this 
lamented individual, is of such length, that we shall pos 
pene a portion of it until next week; in order that our pub 
lication may not be too much occupied with one subject. 
The London Courier, from which we have copied the nam- 
tive, has promised a continuation, which we shall be gia 
to see, and shall take care to appropriate. 

Tsk PLacug oF MANcHEsTER.—In reply to a query of 4 
Reader, we must repeat what we said last week. Th 
writer, owing to some cause, with which we are umae 
quainted, has failed to furnish us with the continua 

Scientiric.Notices.—Captain Parry’s Letter to Viscount 
ville, on the subject of the Polar Expedition, and theé» 
scription of Mr. Perkina’s steam-engine, from the Londo 
Journal of Science and’ Art, are in-reserve for our nett 
number. 5 

Joun Cooxr’s Sout.——We feel much ‘obliged to #. for the 
trouble he has taken in transcribing this whimsical dirge 
for nine voices, which, however, we have before met with 
in print. 
Sici1aN Tour.—The third portion of this original journal 
did not arrive in time for this week's Kaleidoscope. It ist 
served for our next. 
Nartivg LAnp.—The verses so entitled, by J. B. of Manchestet, 
shall appear in our next. 4 
American Nove.,—We have this day commenced a republi- 
cation of Mrs. Rowson’s novel, entitled “ Charlotte Tem- 
ple,” a work which will have all the characteristics of ori- 
ginality with the British public, and the good moral ten 
dency of which will more than compensate for the want 
any very lofty literary pretensions. 

Mustc.—We have always esteemed Shield’s song, ‘4 wellé 

day, my Poor Heart !* one of the most beautiful and ex- 

pressive of our national ballads. In our opinion it is equal 
to, and much in the style of, Paesiello’s most finished cot 
positions of the tender and pathetic character. As this 














scarce, its re-publication in the Kaleidoscope will be gent 
rally acceptable. ; : 
J, W. B’s communication shall appear {n our next, after.s 
fewof the lines have been reduced to their proper numb 
of feet. 

We have further to acknowledge the communication of #”.2 
of Manchester. 





WHITE. 





by the word poctararorenconrea. 


E. Suits & Co, 75,:Lord-street, Liverpool. 






























song is one of Shield’s early pieces, and has become very | 
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